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with neither means nor morality, who invoked the forces of the
Empire to enable them to plunder their neighbours.1

So numerous, says Lactantius, were the receivers in com-
parison with the payers, and so enormous the weight of
taxation, that the labourer broke down, the fields became
deserts, and woods grew where the plough had furrowed the
soil. It was impossible to number the officials who were rained
upon every province and upon every town; or to make head
against the condemnations, the exactions, and the outrages of
which the peaceful and once prosperous inhabitants were the
daily victims.

That such a system of administration and oppression should
render the Provincials indifferent to any change of masters is
scarcely to be wondered at.2 Yet this financial ruin is but one
of many causes that combined to render Spain an easy prey to
the Barbarian.

II. Almost equally important, though to some extent de-
pendent upon it, was the decay of the Spanish manhood.
That the slaves and paupers who composed the greater part
of the population of Roman Spain in 406, should be willing or
even able to take up arms in defence of the Empire was hardly
to be expected. For five hundred years the free manhood of
the province had marched under the Roman standards to be
slain on every frontier of the Empire. The Spanish troops

1 See Sheppard, Fall of Rome and Rise of New Nationalities.    The whole
question of provincial taxation, as well under the Republic as under the Empire,
will be found treated in a masterly manner by Joachim Marquardt, L organisation

financiers chez Us Romains, 1888, pp. 207-309. As to the various heads and
divisions of provincial taxation, ordinary and extraordinary, and the administration
of taxes generally, see a most admirable rtsumt in the same work, pp. 335-400.
As to the responsibility of the Curials^ see Cod. Theod., lib. xii., tit. "Si
Curiales*\ In Spain, before the Gothic invasion, the land tax alone had grown to
35 per cent, upon all the agricultural produce of the country. The corvtSu, or the
obligation of personal service, was rigorously enforced, and the Emperor himself
had become far the largest landed proprietor in Spain as well as in Italy.

2 See Lactantius, ubi supra; Salvian, v.; Orosius, vii., 41.    It is hard to
believe these writers when they speak of the Barbarians, not only the ignavi
Visigothi, but the terrible Vandals and Sucvians, being actually welcomed by the
oppressed Provincials.   Sidonius Apollinarius speaks (Epist, vii., 14) in a very
different strain.   Cf. Littre", op. cit., p. 200.   It is pretty certain that the outrages
committed by the invaders were regarded with leniency by those earnest Christian
men, who thought but little of the death of the body, and who looked upon the
Romans, still half Pagan in religion, and entirely Pagan in morality, as killers of
the soul.   The Spaniard Prudentius seems to have been almost the only one
among the early Christian writers who had any patriotism.   His kingdom, no less
than that of Salvian, was in heaven.   But as long as he lived on earth he was
proud to be a Roman citizen.   As to Salvian generally, see Hodgkin, op. cit.t vol.
i, chapter x.